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RUM. 1. In Arabic literature. 

Rüm occurs in Arabic literature with reference to 
the Romans, the Byzantines and the Christian 
Melkites interchangeably. This issue of nomenclature 
is the first problem that confronts the reader of Arabic 
literature. Most often, however, the reference is to the 
Byzantines, which is the meaning followed in this 
entry. 

'The sources for the pre-Islamic times include the 
important Namara [g.v.] inscription. All the literary 
sources were written in later Islamic times, deriving 
from the historian Ibn al-Kalbi. 

In the Islamic period, the first reference to Rüm oc- 
curs in the Kur?àn (Surat al-Rüm, XXX, 1-5): “The 
Rüm have been vanquished in the nearer part of the 
land..." Kur'àn exegesis contains several explana- 
tions for these verses and provides further information 
on the Byzantines (al-Tabari, Djami* al-bayan fi ta “wil 
al-Kur?àn, Cairo 1954, xviii, 17-19; al-Alüsi, Ruh al- 
ma‘ani; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Kur?àn al-‘Azim). Rim 
also occurs in hadith literature, where Constantinople, 
in particular, partakes in apocalyptic traditions. Such 
is the hadith in al-Bukhari stating that Umm Haram 
had heard the Prophet saying ‘‘The first among my 
people to attack the city of Caesar will see their sins 
forgiven’’ (Sahih, 56, ch. 93) or that found in Ibn 
Hanbal, ‘‘The Dadjdjal will not appear until the 
Byzantines are vanquished’’ (Musnad, 178). The Sira 
of Ibn Hisham includes several references to the Rim 
in various contexts such as warfare, justice, trade and 
the diplomatic relations with Emperor Heraclius (Strat 
al-Nabi, ed. M. ‘Abd al-Hamid, iv, 170). The con- 
quest literature which chronicles the conflict between 
Byzantium and the Arab Islamic forces digresses into 
various other subjects as well such as Muhammad al- 
Azdi’s diversion into issues of Byzantine injustice (K. 
Futüh al-Sham, ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta 157-8). Ibn 
al-A‘tham al-Küfr's references in his K. al-Futuh, 
Haydarabad 1968, i, 151) are connected with scenes 
of Byzantine ceremonial, elegance and wealth. 

In the main historical chronicles, in al-Tabari's 
Ta?rikh al- Rusul wa '"l-mulük, for instance, references to 
Rüm are guaranteed at the end of each year; the ac- 
count closes by mentioning Muslim raids into Byzan- 
tine territory. For Constantinople [see aL- 
KUSTANTINIYYA], in particular, the last major siege led 
by Maslama in 98/716-17 is recounted in detail in the 
anonymous Kitab al-‘Uyin, ed. de Goeje, Leiden 
1869, i, 23-33. The conflict between Byzantium and 
the Islamic state directed the orientation of the sources 
so that warfare holds a predominant place in the 
Futüh, chronicles and historical works. 

The Rüm figure prominently in the Arabic 


geographical literature of the 3rd-5th/9th-11th cen- 
turies. The geographers of the early ‘‘‘Iraki’’ school, 
Ibn Khurradádbbih, Ibn Rusta, Ibn al-Fakih and 
Kudama b. Dja*far included in their respective works 
a chapter on the Byzantines. Ibn Khurradädhbih’s al- 
Masalik wa ’l-mamalik provides information on fiscal 
revenues, itineraries, geographical boundaries, and 
the make-up of Byzantine population. Ibn Rusta's al- 
A‘lak al-nafisa includes the most detailed Arabic de- 
scription of Constantinople. Among the geographers 
of the ‘‘Balkhi’’ school, Ibn Hawkal alone, in his K. 
Súrat al-ard, provides a full-length chapter on the lands 
of Rüm. Foremost among all Arabic works are the 
two masterpieces of al-Mas'üdi, K. al-Tanbih wa 'l- 
ishraf and Muridj al-dhahab, which include not only 
geographical material and anecdotes on the Rüm but 
also attempt at a systematic historical treatment of 
Byzantine history after the rise of Islam. See also 
Manuela Marin, «Rim» in the works of three Spanish 
Muslim geographers, in Graeco-Arabica, iii (Athens 1984), 
109-17. 

The organisation of the Byzantine administration 
and the army is referred to in various texts such as 
Kudama b.: Dja‘far’s K. al-Kharad; (255-7) and the 
Mafatih al-‘ulim of al-Kh“ärazmi (see for this last, 
C.E. Bosworth, A/-KA"arazmi on the secular and religious 
titles of the Byzantines and Christians, in CT, xxxv, no. 
139-40 [1987] ( = Mélanges Ch. Pellat), 28-36). Descrip- 
tions of Byzantine ceremonial are found in Ibn Rusta, 
where the Muslim prisoner Härün b. Yahyà witness- 
ed several ceremonials of the Byzantine court (123-5). 
Anecdotes concerning the court ceremonial are found 
in al-Mas‘tidi (Murtdj, ii, 18) and Ibn al-Fakih (Mukh- 
tasar K. al-Buldan, 137-8) and other works. Important 
references to Rüm are made in the context of em- 
bassies and diplomatic relations, hence the impor- 
tance of Ibn al-Farra?’s Tarikh al-Rusul wa "l-mulük 
wa-man yasluh li. 'l-sifära written in the 4th/10th cen- 
tury. Special works like the K. ai-Dhakha?ir wa ’l-tuhaf 
of the Kadi Ibn al-Zubayr, ed. M. Hamidullah and S. 
Munadjdjid, Kuwayt 1959, from the 5th/11th cen- 
tury, deal mostly with exchange of gifts between 
Muslim and Byzantine rulers and include information 
on ceremonials. 

In works typically referred to as adab, references to 
the Byzantines are most often scattered and anecdotal. 
Al-Djähiz has dispersed references in his K. al- 
Hayawan. He deals in a much more consistent way 
with the topic in his epistle Risala fi al-radd ‘ald ’l- 
Nasara@ (ed. A. Härün, in Rasa?il, iii) and in al-Akhbar 
wa-kayfa tasihh, in JA, cclv [1967], 65-105). Some 
anecdotes are rather extensive, such as those men- 
tioned by al-Tanükhi (d. 384/945-6) concerning an 
Arab prisoner captured by the Byzantines (al-Farad; 
ba‘d al-shidda, ed. A. al-Shaldji, Beirut 1978, ii, 192- 
205) or the meeting between a Christian grandfather 
and a Muslim grandson (ibid., ii, 29-31). The K. al- 
Aghani includes information on the Byzantine Em- 
press Irene (Bülak, xvii, 44), anecdotes on the cor- 
respondence between the Umayyad caliph “Umar b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz and the Byzantine Emperor (viii, 157) 
as well as on the poet Imrv? al-Kays, explaining how 
his death was related to a Byzantine princess (viii, 73). 
In a typical adab work such as Ibn Kutayba's *Uyün al- 
akhbar, references are mentioned in several books, de- 
pending on the context, whether war, food, morals, 
etc... In addition to anecdotes, some works of adab 
contain statements about the various civilised nations 
in the context of the Shu'übiyya [g.v.] controversy 
such as the K. al-Imta‘ wa 'l-mu'anasa of Abū Hayyän 
al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023). One should note also Sa‘id 
al-Andalusi's (d. 462/1070 [g.».]) Tabakat al-umam. 
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References to the Byzantine language and script 
imply some mutual knowledge of the rivals’ respective 
language. Most of the information concerning the 
literary achievements of the Rüm appears within the 
intellectual discussion that accompanied the Shu‘abi 
movement, notably by al-Djahiz in his K. al-Bayan wa 
"I-tabyin. The first section of the Fihrist of Ibn al- 
Nadim describes the four different Greek scripts used 
by the Rüm in Baghdad. 

In poetry, references are scattered in isolated 
verses. More significant poems are found in Abü 
Nuwas and Abu ’I-‘Atahiya as they sing the praises of 
Hárün al-Rashid, while Abi Tammam (Diwan, ed. 
Shahin ‘Atiyya, Beirut 1889, 289, verse 18 and 35, 
verses 6-10) and al-Buhturi (Diwan, Beirut, 1911, 24, 
verses 3-14) focus on the achievements of al-Ma?mün 
and al-Mu'tasim. The capture of Amorium in 
233/838 by al-Mu'tasim was the subject of a famous 
poem by Abū Tammäm. The most notable Arab poet 
to deal at length with the Arab-Byzantine wars is al- 
Mutanabbi. As long as he remained at the court of the 
Hamdänid Sayf al-Dawla [g.v.] in Aleppo, Mutanab- 
bi devoted poems to each of the Amir's campaigns 
against the Byzantines, so that his poems are useful as 
topographical and historical sources. 

Bibliography: This is enormous, since 
references to the Rüm can be found almost 
anywhere. One may single out, in addition to 
sources mentioned in the article, Kadi ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar’s Tathbit dalà?il al-nubuwwa, Beirut 1966, 
which focuses on personal traits and morality of the 
Byzantines, and al-Kàdi al- Nu*màn's K. al-Madjalis 
wa ’l-musdyarat which has the benefit of including 
the Fätimids in the picture. Irfan Shahid, Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the fourth century, Washington 1984, 
see also his Byzantium and the Arabs in the fifth century, 
Washington 1989, investigates very meticulously 
the pre-Islamic sources on the Byzantines. M. 
Canard, Les éxpeditions des Arabes contre Constantinople 
dans l'histoire et la légende, in JA, ccviii-ccix (1926), 
61-121, provides a good introduction for the 
references to the Byzantines and, particularly, Con- 
stantinople in the genre of folkloric traditions. A. 
Miquel, La geographie humaine du monde musulman jus- 
qu'au milieu du XF"* siècle, Paris 1967-88, 4 vols., 
provides an excellent introduction to the Arab 
geographers’ view of the world around them in- 
cluding the Rüm. Also valuable is Ahmad Shboul, 
Byzantium and the Arabs: the image of the Byzantines as 
mirrored in Arabic Literature, in. Proceedings of the First 
Australian Byzantine Studies Conference, London 1979, 
and idem, Al-Mas‘udi and his world, London 1979, 
ch. 6, The Byzantines. See also ASFAR, BANU "L-. 

(Nania Er Cuek) 

2. Relations between the Islamic powers and 
the Byzantines. 

(a) Military and political aspects of Arab-Byzantine 
relations 

The Muslims, first the Arabs and then, with the in- 
cursions of the Turkmens into Anatolia from the 
5th/11th century onwards, the Turks, had close rela- 
tions, often bellicose but at times on a more peaceful 
level, for a period of some eight centuries. This ex- 
tended from the initial Arab conquests of Byzantine 
imperial territories in the Levant, Egypt and the 
Mediterranean islands until the final extinction of the 
remnants of the Byzantine empire, and also of Greek 
independence, by the falls of Constantinople 
(857/1453), the Despotate of Morea (864/1460) and 
the empire of Trebizond (865/1461). 

The ambivalent relations of the two great world 
faiths and powers of the Near East and Eastern 


Europe were thus manifested in both the politico- 
military sphere and also the cultural one (see section 
(b) below). Constantinople was from the outset a goal 
of Muslim arms, as the supreme bastion of the rival 
faith of Christianity, and Arab raids were directed at 
the East Roman capital itself from the caliphate of 
*Uthmàn onwards, with the warriors’ enthusiasm 
soon buttressed by apocalyptic traditions looking for- 
ward to the city's capture. Such traditions, e.g. the 
prophetal hadith that Constantinople would fall to an 
Islamic ruler who bore the name of a prophet (in this 
case, of Solomon) seem to have been a motive behind 
the prolonged, but ultimately unsuccessful, onslaught 
on the Byzantine capital begun by Sulaymàn b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik (97-99/716-18) (see R. Eisener, Zwischen 
Faktum und Fiktion. Eine Studie zum Umayyadenkalifen 
Sulaiman b. ‘Abdalmalik und seinem Bild in den Quellen, 
Wiesbaden 1987, 129-37; and see &UsTANTINIYYA). 

When the new caliph ‘Umar (II) ‘Abd al-SAziz 
abandoned the expansionist plans of his predecessors, 
the apocryphal and messianic motives decreased in 
vigour, and the last effort of the Arabs against Con- 
stantinople was that of the prince Harün, later the 
caliph al-Rashid, who appeared at Scutari in 165/781- 
2 but was bought off by a timely offer of tribute from 
the Empress Irene. The real legacy of these Arab at- 
tacks was in the spheres of folklore and hagiography 
rather than a material one. Thus the tomb of the 
veteran Medinan Companion Abū Ayyüb al-Angärr 
[g.».], who died during the siege of Constantinople by 
Yazid b. Mu'àwiya in his father’s caliphate, became 
regarded as a source of baraka or charisma for the 
Muslims, most recently by the Ottoman Mehemmed 
II the Conqueror [g.v.], after his entry into Constan- 
tinople, who erected a splendid mosque, the present 
one of Eyüp, on the tomb's supposed site. The siege 
of Constantinople by Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik (q.v. ] 
during Sulaymàn's caliphate left behind, it was 
believed, a tangible memorial in the shape of a 
mosque, identified in the later popular mind with 
what is now called the Arab Camii in Karakóy (in 
fact, this building was given as a church to the 
Dominicans, as the Church of St. Paul or St. 
Dominic, in 1232, during the Latin occupation of 
Constantinople, and only became a mosque at the Ot- 
toman conquest). Harün al-Rashid’s efforts, though 
in reality without issue, played a big part in later Ot- 
toman Turkish folklore, and according to one story 
retailed by the 11th/17th century traveller Ewliya? 
Celebi [g.v.], Hàrün avenged a massacre of Muslims 
within Constantinople by hanging the Emperor 
Nicephorus I in Santa Sophia (see M. Canard, Les ex- 
féditions des Arabes contre Constantinople dans l'histoire et 
dans la légende, in JA, ccviii [1926]. 87-106 = Byzance et 
les Musulmanes du Proche Orient, Variorum Reprints, 
London 1973, no. I; C.E. Bosworth, Byzantium and the 
Arabs: war and peace between two world civiltsations, in 
Jnal. of Oriental and African Studies, iii-iv [Athens 1991- 
2], 1-4). 

There was periodic naval warfare along the coasts 
of southern and western Anatolia and against Byzan- 
tine islands like Cyprus [see kusRus], Rhodes [see 
RODOS], Crete [see 1kRiTISH] and Sicily [see sigtLLtya], 
although the Byzantine navy generally managed to re- 
tain maritime control—with intervals of Muslim 
successes—over the first three of these islands and 
over the Aegean islands in general until the advent of 
Italian, Catalan and French adventurers there, above 
all, the Venetians and Genoese, in the 12th century 
A.D. (see, in general, E. Eickhoff, Seekrieg und 
Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Abendland. Das Mittelmeer 
unter byzantintscher und arabische Hegemonie (650-1040), 
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Berlin 1966; H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer. La marine 
de guerre, la politique et les institutions maritime de Byzance 
aux VIF-XV* siécles, Paris 1966; and on one specific 
early naval battle, pHAT AL-sAWARI, in Suppl.). 

By land, warfare was intermittent between Greeks 
and Arabs in southeastern Anatolia and its marches 
for some four centuries. When not distracted by inter- 
nal difficulties of the caliphate, the Muslims normally 
mounted summer raids (sawäif, sing. sata [q.v.]) 
and, occasionally, winter ones (shawati, sing. shâtiya), 
often under the leadership of Umayyad or *Abbàsid 
princes (e.g. Maslama, al-&Abbas b. al-Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik and ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salih b. *Ali) and other 
prominent commanders. Quite often, their raids 
penetrated deep into Byzantine territory, such as the 
famed sack by al-Mu‘tasim of Amorion (‘Ammúriya 
[g.v.]) in 223/838. But on the whole, there were no 
permanent, large-scale Arab annexations in Anatolia, 
and in the later 3rd/9th century, the advent to the 
throne in Byzantium of the vigorous Macedonian 
emperors set the Christians on the offensive in 
northern Syria and al-Djazira, this impetus only 
being checked by the appearance of the Turkmens as 
a factor in the politics of the region and, behind them, 
the constituting of the Great Saldjük sultanate [see 
SALDJUKs]. Only then, in the second half of the 
5th/11th century, was the stage set for the gradual ad- 
vance of the Turks into Anatolia after the Saldjük 
sultan Alp Arslan [g.v.] had decisively defeated 
Romanus IV Diogenes at Mantzikert or Malazgird 
{g.v.] in 463/1071, thereby gaining control over much 
of eastern Anatolia. During the next four centuries, 
Anatolia was to be completely taken over by Turkish 
dynasties, to be finally unified by the Ottomans [see 
‘OTHMANLI], with portentous changes in the ethnic 
and religious composition and the socio-economic 
make-up of Asia Minor (see section (c) below). 

The interface of Byzantine-Arab land contact was 
essentially the region of southeastern Anatolia backed 
on the Muslim side by a line of ‘‘strongholds’’ 
(‘awasim [g.v.]), a line of protective fortresses stret- 
ching in an arc from Antioch through the Anti- Taurus 
and the upper Euphrates region to Manbidj. Before 
this line of rear defences lay a stretch of debatable 
land, much fought over, the dawdath al-Rüm or ‘‘ex- 
terior lands facing the Greeks", in which were 
situated the ‘‘gaps’’ or thughür [g.v.], the forward 
strongholds, stretching from Tarsus on the Cilician 
coast to Malatya and the mountains of eastern 
Anatolia. For the general course of this frontier war- 
fare, see the standard histories of Byzantine-Arab 
relations and of Byzantium, such as A.A. Vasiliev, H. 
Grégoire and M. Canard, Byzance et les Arabes, 4 vols., 
Brussels 1935-68 (incs. trs. by Canard of the relevant 
Arabic texts, and vol. iv, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinische 
Reiches von 363 bis 1071 by E. Honigmann); Vasiliev, 
History of the Byzantine empire, Madison 1952, esp. vol. 
i; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine state, Oxford 
1956, Oxford 1969; R. Jenkins, Byzantium, the im- 
perial centuries A.D. 610-1071, London 1966; J.M. 
Hussey (ed.), The Cambridge medieval history, iv, The 
Byzantine empire, esp. ch. XVII by Canard, Byzantium 
and the Muslim world to the middle of the eleventh century, 
and, more specifically from the Arab side, Bosworth, 
The Byzantine defence system in Asia Minor and the first Arab 
incursions, in Procs. of the Fourth International Conference on 
the history of Biläd al-Sham, i, ‘Amman 1987, 116-24, 
and idem, Byzantium and the Syrian frontier in the early Ab- 
basid period, in Procs. of the Fifth International Conference 
on the History of Biläd al-Sham, Eng. and Fr. section, 
‘Amman 1412/1991, 54-62. 

A notable feature here is a certain symbiosis which 


takes place along the Byzantine-Arab borders, with 
the evolution of a frontier society differing from the 
more stable and peaceable communities of the 
hinterlands (see Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the 
Arab-Byzantine frontiers in early and middle ‘Abbasid times, 
in Oriens, xxxiii [1992], 276). Part of this society in- 
volved, from the Arab side, the activities of Islamic 
ghazis [q.v.] or fighters for the faith, motivated in vary- 
ing proportions by a love of plunder and by a spirit of 
diihad [q.v.] or warfare for the extension of the Dar al- 
Islam, and from the Greek side, the activities of the 
akritai or frontier fighters. The Muslim ghazis based 
themselves in the frontier posts, variously called kisn, 
maslaha ribat, etc., in the dawa?ih, whilst their Greek 
counterparts sallied forth from cities and outposts on 
the Anatolian plateau and in the Taurus mountains, 
heavily fortified as part of the reshaping of the Byzan- 
tine empire, from the later 7th century A.D. onwards, 
into military themes perpetually organised for warfare 
(see R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die 
Ausbreitung der Araber. Studien zur Strukturwandlung des 
byzantinisches Staates im 7. und 8. Jhd., Munich 1976; 
Bosworth, The Byzantine defence system in Asia Minor and 
the first Arab incursions, 119 ff.). A further feature of 
these frontier societies was the development of an epic 
literature there (although this was not necessarily con- 
temporaneous with the events purported to be de- 
scribed in it), seen on the Greek side in the epic of 
Digenes Akrites and on the Arabic one in the stories 
of Sidi Battal (see AL-BATTAL, SAYYID GHAZI] and Dhu 
"l-Himma [g.v.], whilst, again on the Arab side, we 
know of an only partially-extant work, the Siyar al- 
thughür '' Ways of life, conduct, along the frontiers” by 
the 4th/10th century author al-Tarsüsi (himself a 
native of the thaghr of Tarsus [see TARsÜs], possession 
of which oscillated between the Greeks and Arabs un- 
til Nicephorus Phocas captured it in 354/965), which 
treated of life along the Muslim side of the frontier 
(see Bosworth, The city of Tarsus and the Arab- Byzantine 
frontiers..., 271-2, 280 ff.; idem, Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman al- 
Tarsusi's Siyar al-thughür and the last years of Arab rule 
in Tarsus (fourth/tenth century), in Graeco-Arabica, v 
[Athens 1993], 183-95). 

The frontier warfare, and the territorial advances 
and withdrawals of each side, created in the dawahi 
something like a scorched-earth zone, and, at the 
human level, brought in plentiful supplies of slave 
captives for both sides. To make up depleted popula- 
tions in the frontier territories, groups of peoples were 
often transplanted from the interiors of the Arab and 
Byzantine empires and settled there; thus there were 
to be found, on both sides of the frontier, members 
from the community of the Mardaites, brought from 
the Amanus region of northwestern Syria [see AL- 
DJARADJIMA, and also zuTT]. At intervals, exchanges of 
captives might be arranged, and these are enumerated 
in the Arabic sources as a series of fida’s [g.v. in 
Suppl.] or ‘‘ransomings’’, taking place during the 
3rd/9th and 4th/10th centuries and usually on the 
banks of the Lamos or Lamas Su river near Seleucia 
or Silifke (see Bosworth, Byzantium and the Arabs..., 
13-16, and LAMAS-sÛ). 

(b) Cultural and artistic relations of the Arabs and 
Byzantines 

One should not dwell exclusively on the military 
aspects of relations without noting that, interspersed 
between the frontier raiding and warfare, were long 
periods of peace (even if these last were, in strict 
Islamic law, periods of truce, hudna, rather than of 
sulk), during which diplomatic, cultural and commer- 
cial intercourse was possible. The two sides, the Arab- 
Muslim and the Greco-Byzantine, shared a common 
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world-view, a teleological view of human existence as 
progressing from the divine act of Creation to the last 
things (these being, for the Muslims, the vanquishing 
of Satan or the Anti-Christ (Dadidjal [q.v.]), the 
Resurrection and the Judgement) and the end of 
human history; both had similar ethical standards, the 
pursuit of justice in this world and of individual salva- 
tion for the next one. Hence despite political rivalry 
and military clashes, there was the possibility of occa- 
sional co-operation in such spheres as artistic, cultural 
and scientific ventures. 

This was favoured, in practice, by the fact that, 
although they were enemies of the Greeks from the 
religious point of view, the Arabs—in distinction from 
their view of the Franks or Western Europeans, whom 
they regarded with contempt as barbarians [see 
IFRANDJ]—considered Byzantium as a world power 
and world culture on a par with themselves. A passage 
in the Kitab. Tabakat al-umam of the Spanish Muslim 
kādi of Toledo, Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Kurtubi (wrote 
460/1068) divides the peoples of the world into those 
concerned with learning and the sciences and those 
not; in the first category are included peoples like the 
Indian, Persians, Chaldaeans, Greeks (as Yunan, i.e. 
the ancient Greeks), the Rúm (i.e. the Byzantines), 
Egyptians, Arabs and Jews (Fr. tr. R. Blachére, Livre 
des catégories des nations, Paris 1935, 36-7, cited in B. 
Lewis, The Muslim discovery of Europe, London 1982, 
68-9). For their part, the Byzantine emperors not in- 
frequently accorded the representatives of their 
Muslim foes a higher rank at their court and among 
their society than those of the Western Europeans. In 
a famous passage of his De ceremontis aulae byzantinae, 
Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (913-59) gives 
*'Saracen (lit. Hagarene) friends” precedence at the 
imperial table over the ''Frankish friends", and 
amongst the Saracens in general, the eastern ones (toi 
anatolikoi prokrinomenoi) are accorded the best places 
(see Bosworth, Byzantium and the Arabs, 17). 

When the Arabs overran the former territories of 
the Byzantine empire in the Near East, they saw 
numerous monuments to Christian architectural 
achievement. Above all, in Greater Syria, there were 
still some forested areas with timber as yet unfelled 
and plentiful supplies of fine building stone, together 
with a human tradition of building skills and fine 
craftmanship. The presence of these factors favoured 
the erection of imposing Islamic public buildings and 
private palaces in the region, of which the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus and the Mosque of ‘Umar and 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem were conspicuous 
examples. Sir Hamilton Gibb suggested that, in 
Jerusalem, there was a conscious aim of emulating the 
Christian practice of cathedral building (Arab- 
Byzantine relations under the Umayyad caliphate, in Studies 
on the civilization of Islam, ed. S.J. Shaw and W.R. 
Polk, Boston 1962, 50 ff.). Moreover, there is a per- 
sistent tradition in later Islamic historians that the 
caliph al-Walid (I) b. ‘Abd al-Malik sent to the 
Byzantine emperor (presumably Justinian II, 685-95, 
705-11) requesting, and in fact obtaining, help for the 
adornment of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus 
and the Prophet's Mosque in Medina, in which last 
place the governor ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was 
building a fine new structure in place of the original, 
simple building [see ARCHITECTURE. I (2). The 
geographer al-Mukaddasi (158, partial Fr. tr. A. Mi- 
quel, La meilleure répartition pour la connaissance des pro- 
vinces, Damascus 1963, 170-1), describes how the 
Emperor sent precious metals, skilled artisans and 
mosaic cubes (fasafisa, fusayfisa<Grk. pséphos), in- 
cluding some cubes retrieved from ancient cities, 


presumably in Anatolia (see Bosworth, op. cit., 18-20, 
and rusavrisA?). Such a request for the skills of ar- 
tisans from Byzantium does, however, raise questions 
of the motivations behind the actions of both sides. It 
may be that the Emperor acceded to the caliph's re- 
quest as an act of condescension, the bestowal of ar- 
tistic expertise on benighted barbarians, and that al- 
Walid thought that he was cunningly acquiring ar- 
tistic and trade secrets, knowledge of which would in 
future make him independent of recourse to infidels. 
Oleg Grabar has discussed these questions, in an at- 
tempt inter alia to explain which mosaicists from 
Byzantium should be necessary when there were 
clearly, from the evidence of the workmanship of the 
new Islamic structures at Jerusalem, local artisans 
who were completely competent in such specialisa- 
tions. (Islamic art and Byzantium, in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xviii [1964], 69-88, esp. 82 ff. = Studies in 
medieval Islamic art, Variorum Reprints, London 1976, 
no. IV). 

Recourse to Byzantium for artistic guidance, and 
for what would now be called technical aid, was made 
two-and-a-half centuries later by the Umayyad rulers 
of Muslim Spain, with whom Constantinople had in- 
termittent diplomatic relations: both powers shared a 
common hostility to the ‘Abbasids. In 839-40 the 
Emperor Theophilus (829-42) sent an embassy to 
‘Abd al-Rahmän II (g.v. ) in his capital Cordova, seek- 
ing to get the amir to use his influence among the band 
of Muslim adventurers from al-Andalus under Abü 
Hafs ‘Umar al-Ballüti, who had established them- 
selves in the Byzantine posession of Crete and sub- 
jugated the Christian Greek population there. Then, 
a century later, the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman 
III [g.».] looked to Constantinople for assistance and 
advice, regarding the Byzantine capital as the out- 
standing centre of cultural splendour in the Mediter- 
ranean basis, and possibly also in an endeavour to 
counterbalance the cultural impact in Spain of the 
Islamic East, and particularly of Baghdad. It seems 
that in the A.D. 950s ‘Abd al-Rahmän sent the 
Mozarab bishop Recemundo or Rabi* b. Zayd [q.v.], 
who had already been employed on a mission to the 
Emperor Otto I, to Constantinople in order to acquire 
objets d'art for the decoration of the new palace, al- 
Madinat al-Zahra? [q.v.], which the Umayyad ruler was 
building outside Cordova. The later Moroccan 
historian Ibn ‘Idhari records that, keeping up the 
tradition, ‘Abd al-Rahmän’s son al-Hakam I [q.v.] 
maintained these diplomatic relations with Byzan- 
tium, and sent to Nicephorus Phocas for a mosaicist 
and for materials to decorate the Great Mosque at 
Cordova (see E. Lévi-Provencal, Un échange d'am- 
bassades entre Cordoue et Byzance au IX* siècle, in Byzan- 
tion, xii [1937], 1-24; idem, Hist. Esp. musulmane, 
Paris-Leiden 1950, i, 251-4, ii, 146-53, cited in 
Bosworth, of. cit., 20-1). 

Canard, in his article Le cérémonial fatimite et le 
cérémonial byzantin, essai de comparaison, in Byzantion, xxi 
(1951), 355-420 = Byzance et les Musulmanes du Proche 
Orient, no. XIV, drew attention to similarities be- 
tween the court practices of the Byzantine emperors 
(known to us in detail from Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus's De ceremoniis) and those of the Fatimid 
caliphs, and mooted the possibility (415 ff.) of cultural 
influences in Fatimid North Africa and Egypt 
emanating from Byzantium. He found it difficult to 
produce evidence of a deliberate policy of imitation on 
the part of the Fatimids, but did draw attention to the 
significant role in the early Fatimid caliphate of ethnic 
groups from various parts of the Byzantine empire, 
such as the Sicilian (or Dalmatian, or even Greek?) 
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Djawhar (d. 381/992 [q.v.]), in whose conquering ar- 
my was certainly a corps of Rim. I. Hrbek, discussing 
the role of the Sakâliba (g.v.] and Rümis in the 
Fatimid army, opined that the majority of these 
Rümis came from the Balkans, over which Byzantium 
claimed a general suzerainty, the Balkans being for 
long a great reservoir for slave manpower (Die Slawen 
im Dienste der Fätimiden, in ArO, xxi [1953], 543-81, 
esp. 567 ff.). We also have evidence of some direct 
diplomatic contact between Byzantium and the 
Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz in the shape of an embassy 
from Constantinople to his palace at Mansüriyya near 
Kayrawàn in 346/957 seeking peace after naval 
clashes in the Mediterranean between ships of the 
Spanish Umayyads and their Byzantine allies on the 
one side and ships of the Fatimids on the other (S.M. 
Stern, An embassy of the Byzantine emperor to the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mu‘izz, in Byzantion, xx [1950], 239- 
58 = History and culture in the medieval Muslim world, 
Variorum Reprints, London 1984, no. IX), but this 
seems to have been an isolated occurrence. 

In addition to these sporadic artistic and cultural 
relations between Byzantines and Arabs, there were 
also odd cases of co-operation, and even, on one occa- 
sion, something like a joint expedition, for scientific 
purposes. The caliph al-Ma?mün [q.v.] was known for 
his interest in science and learning, and he brought 
together various experts in his Bayt al-Hikma [q.v.] at 
Baghdad, with the aim of recovering and translating 
the ancient Greek scientific, medical and 
philosophical heritage. According to Ibn al-Nadim's 
Fihrist, al-.Ma?mün sent to the Emperor in Constan- 
tinople for books on science, which the latter some- 
what unwillingly sent, and he further endeavoured, 
but without success, to attract from the Byzantine 
capital to his own court the celebrated mathematician 
and philosopher Leo, subsequently Archbishop of 
Thessalonike. Al-Ma?mün's son al-Wathik [g.v.] in- 
herited his father's interests, and when he became 
caliph he sent to Ephesus in Rüm the astronomer and 
mathematician Muhammad b. Misa al-Kh"árazmi 
[g.v.], with the aim of getting information on the 
**Companions of the Cave’’, Asháb al-Kahf [q.v.]; for 
this quest, the Emperor Michael III (842-67) provided 
a guide (see Bosworth, op. cit., 22-3). 

After the 5th/10th century, the Byzantines and the 
Arabs tended to be separated from each other geo- 
graphically by the intrusion of a new ethnic element, 
the Turks, as will be described in the next section, and 
diplomatic and cultural contacts were much reduced, 
although whilst ever the rulers in Constantinople con- 
trolled maritime traffic through the Straits and the 
Dardanelles, they had a continuing role in the slave 
trade between the Kiptak Steppe and South Russia 
which was such a vital factor in the replenishment of 
military personnel in the Mamlük state [see MAMLUK]. 

(c) Byzantium and the Turks 

With the coming of the 5th/11th century, Muslim 
pressure on Byzantium passed from the hands of the 
Arabs into those of the Turks, in the shape of 
Turkmen begs or tribal leaders and the more organis- 
ed Turkish principalities which arose in Anatolia 
towards the end of that century, such as that of the 
Danishmandids [g.v.] in northern and eastern 
Anatolia and the branch of the Saldjüks in Konya. All 
these now became the spearhead of Islamic penetra- 
tion of Anatolia and of the region’s gradual subtrac- 
tion from Byzantine control. 

In later decades of the century, the Saldjük adven- 
turer Sulaymàn b. Kutalmish b. Arslan Isra?il and his 
raiding bands penetrated right across the length of 
Asia Minor, at a time when the Byzantine empire was 


weakened by succession disputes, so that for several 
years, until 490/1097, Sulayman was able to make 
Nicaea or Iznik [g.v.], in the extreme northwest of 
Anatolia, his temporary capital. 

Under the emperors of the Comneni dynasty, and 
with assistance from the Frankish Crusaders who 
passed through Asia Minor en route for the Holy 
Land, the Byzantine position was in the 6th/12th cen- 
tury generally re-established in western Anatolia and 
in the Black Sea and Mediterranean coastlands. But 
the defeat of Manuel I Comnenus at Myriocephalon 
in 572/1176 showed the rising strength of the Saldjük 
sultanate of Rüm in Konya, and in the last two 
decades of the century the Byzantine frontier defences 
largely crumbled. Also, the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople in 1204 reduced the Byzantine hold over 
Asia Minor to its northwestern portion, ruled from 
their temporary capital of Nicaea for over half-a- 
century, and this meant that, even though the rule of 
the Palaeologi was restored in Constantinople, the 
next two centuries were ones of steady decline, with 
Byzantium as a vassal state of the Ottomans after the 
mid-8th/14th century. 

These last Byzantine rulers formed merely one ele- 
ment, and that of decreasing authority, within a 
states-system of South-East Europe and Asia Minor 
which included rising powers in the Balkans like Ser- 
bia and Bulgaria, the Italian and other merchant 
adventurers in Greece and the Aegean isles, but, 
above all, the Turks of Anatolia. An indication of the 
Byzantine emperors' enfeeblement was that, whereas 
earlier monarchs had disdained to link themselves 
with lesser families, and certainly not with infidels, 
the Palaeologi had to seek allies where they could find 
them, and this not infrequently involved marriage 
alliances with Muslim ruling families. Michael VIII 
(1259-82) had diplomatic relations with the Mongol 
Golden Horde in South Russia and with the Il- 
Khanid of Persia, Hülegü, and gave his illegitimate 
daughter Euphrosyne in marriage to the Djoëid amir 
Noghay. The claimant to the throne in Constantino- 
ple John Cantacuzenus (1347-54) in 1346 allied with 
the Ottoman chief Orkhan during the course of a suc- 
cession dispute within Byzantium, and gave his 
daughter Theodora in marriage to Orkhan. (C. Im- 
ber, The Ottoman empire 1300-1481, Istanbul 1990, 23). 
In the northeast of Anatolia, the empire of Trebizond, 
surrounded along its land frontiers with Turkish ter- 
ritory, only survived as long as it did by means of 
alliances and agreements with the Muslims. Thus the 
Bayandur Turkmen tribe pressed particularly hard on 
Trebizond until Kara ‘Othmän, founder of the Ak 
Koyunlu [g.v.] or “White Sheep’? Turkmen prin- 
cipality, married the princess Maria of Trebizond. 
Kara *Othmàn's grandson Uzun Hasan married in 
ca. 862/1458 Despina, daughter of the Trebizond 
Emperor John IV Comnenus, and Despina’s 
daughter Martha was to marry Shaykh Haydar 
Safawi of Ardabil and become the mother of Shah 
Ismail I of Persia [see UZUN Hasan, in EI]. 

The history of the Turkish advance and the gradual 
take-over of Anatolia, may be followed in ANADOLU 
(iii), in *orHMANLI, in saLDJUK. III. 5, in the articles 
on the various beyliks, and in such standard works 
(which also discuss such contentious questions as the 
nature and pace of Islamisation and the relative con- 
tribution to Anatolian life and society by what even- 
tually became the Greek and Armenian substratum) 
as Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey. A general survey of the 
material and spiritual culture and history c. 1071-1330, 
London 1968; S. Vryonis, The decline of medieval 
Hellenism in Asta Minor and the process of Islamization from 
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the eleventh through the fifteenth century, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London 1971; Osman Turan, Selçuklar 
zamaninda Türkiye. Siyási tarth Alp Arslan’dan Osman 
Gazi ye 1071-1318, Istanbul 1971; F. Taeschner’s chs. 
The Turks and the Byzantine empire to the end of the thirteenth 
century and The Ottoman Turks to 1453, in Camb. med. 
hist., iv/1, 737-75; A.G.C. Savvides, Byzantium in the 
Near East: tts relations with the Seljuk sultanate of Rum in 
Asia Minor, the Armenians of Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. 
c. 1192-1237, Thessalonike 1981; etc. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the vicissitudes of 
use of the actual ethnic/dynastic term Rim during 
these later centuries of the empire’s existence. Byzan- 
tine Greek sources refer to the empire as Rhémanta or 
Rhómaión/rhomaikai chérai from the 9th century on- 
wards. In more recent Islamic usage, Rm had always 
had a geographical sense also (see above, (a)), 
designating the Greek lands of the Byzantine empire 
beyond the Taurus-upper Euphrates frontier zone. 
Hence when the Turks penetrated into these regions 
during the later 5th/11th century, it was natural that 
a line of begs like those of the Danishmandids [¢. 2. ], 
who were originally based on the Sivas district, should 
style their territories Rum, and we find Malik 
Muhammad Ghazi (529-36/1134-42) styled on his 
Greek-legend coins ‘‘the Great King of Romania and 
Anatolia’’. The Anatolian Saldjüks, whose principali- 
ty was based on the region of Konya and southern 
Cappadocia—territories which were for long strongly 
Greek in ethnos and still in early Ottoman sources 
called Yünán wilayeti ‘‘province of the Greeks’’— 
referred to their state, at least in informal usage, as 
that of Ram and themselves as Salgjikiyan-1 Rim, 
thereby in some measure conceiving of themselves as 
heirs to the Byzantines in south-central Anatolia 
(although Rim continued also, as with regard to the 
Greeks who had lived within the Arab caliphate cen- 
turies before, to denote the Greek Christian popula- 
tion of Asia Minor; towards the middle of the 8th/14th 
century, the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battüta records 
sailing to Alanya in the Bilad al-Rüm, *'called after 
the Rüm because it used to be their land in olden 
times, and from it came the ancient Rüm and the 
Yiannis. Later on it was conquered by the Muslims, 
but in it there are still large numbers of Christians 
under the protection of the Muslims, these latter 
being Turkmens’’, Rihla, ii, 255, tr. Gibb, ii, 415). 

The expansion of the Ottomans in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury eventually made them masters of the former 
Byzantine territories, grosso modo those of Rhomania, in 
both Anatolia and the Greco-Balkan region. Since the 
territories of the Palaeologi were latterly mainly in 
Europe, this RAómania became for the Ottomans 
Rüm-eli [g.».], or Rumelia, the land characterised by 
its predominantly Orthodox Christian population, the 
Rüm. The circumscribed remnant of the Byzantine 
empire was by now rarely in Ottoman sources styled 
Rüm, nor was its emperor styled Kaysar, the latter of- 
fice being more commonly referred to by the 
(originally Armenian) title Tekfir ‘‘king’’. It was the 
Ottomans who took over for themselves, and especial- 
ly from the times of Mehemmed I and II [q.vo.], the 
title of Sultan (or Padishah or Khan)-i Rum, regarding 
themselves as being already, before the final capture 
of Constantinople, substantially the heirs to both the 
Byzantine empire and the Rüm Saldjük sultanate. 
Thus it was natural that the Timürid historian Nizàm 
al-Din Shami [g.v.] should, in his Zafar-nama (ed. F. 
Tauer, Prague 1937-56, i, 257), call the Ottomans of 
Bayezid I, whom Timür crushed, the Rumiyan, adduc- 
ing at the same time the Kur'ànic reference to the 
Rüm and their defeat (XXX, 1, reading ghulibat al- 


Rum). See in general on these questions, P. Wittek, Le 
sultan de Roum, in Ann. de Inst. de Philologie et d’Hist. 
Or. et Slaves, Bruxelles, vi-- Mélanges Emile Botsacq, ii 
(1938), 361-90; Savvides, A note on the terms Rüm and 
Anatolia in Seljuk and early Ottoman times, in Byzan- 
tinotourktka meletêmata. Anatypose arthron 1981-1990, 
Athens 1991, no. X [171]-[178]. 
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RUM KALCESI, Kac‘at AL-RÜM, a fortress in 

mediaeval northern Syria, which lay on the right 
bank of the Euphrates river where it takes its great 
westernmost bend, hence to the north-north-west of 
Biredjik [g.v.]. Its site accordingly comes within the 
modern Turkish province (il) of Gaziantep. 

According to Arnold Nóldeke's description, it is 
situated ‘‘on a steeply sloping-tongue of rock, lying 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, which bars the 
direct road to the Euphrates from the west for its 
tributary the Merziman as it breaks through the edge 
of the plateau, so that it is forced to make a curve 
northwards around this tongue. The connection be- 
tween this tongue of rock, some 1,300 feet long and 
about half as broad, and the plateau which rises above 
it is broken by a ditch made by man about 100 feet 
deep. The walls of the citadel with towers and salients 
follow the outlines of the rock along its edge at an 
average height of 150 feet above the level of the 
Euphrates, while the ridge extending along the middle 
of the longer axis rises 100 to 120 feet higher” (A. 
Nöldeke, in Petermanns Mitteil. (1920], 53-4, where the 
main road up to the citadel, the buildings, etc., are 
also described). 

The unusual position of the fortress on a high cliff 
suggests that it corresponds to the tower of Shitamrat 
**hovering like a cloud in the sky’’ which Shalmaneser 
III took in 855 B.C. (E. Honigmann, art. Syria, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iv, A, cols. 1569, 1592). 

It seems probable (following e.g. Marmier, B. 
Moritz, F. Cumont, R. Dussaud, etc.) that Rüm 
Kalfesi should be identified with Urima, Armenian 
Uremna, but later called in that language Hromklay 
and similar names. Urima was an Armenian 
bishopric, as is recorded up to the time of Matthew of 
Edessa, and it is likely that this was the place which 
Syriac historians like Michael the Syrian and 
Barhebraeus call Kalta Römaytä and Byzantine 
historians Rhömaiön Koula. 

In the early 12th century, Ram Kal‘esi came within 
the Frankish County of Edessa (see AL-RuHA]. The 
Jacobite metropolitan Abu "l-Faradj Basil bar Shum- 
mana of Edessa, who escaped to Samosata after the 
second devastation of the town in 1146 by the Turks, 
had been previously imprisoned in Rüm Kalfesi by 
Joscelyn de Courtenay. In 1148 the Armenian 
Catholicos Grigor III Pahlavuni moved his residence 
to “the fortress of the Romans’’ (Arm. Hromklay) at 
the demand of the Franks of the former County of 
Edessa (whose capital had been since 1145 at Tell 
Bashir). The Armenian Catholicos resided there until 
1293, although Rim Kal‘esi also contained many 
Jacobite as well as Armenian Christians. Until the 
later 13th century, events in Rim Kal‘esi impinged 
little on the affairs of the Islamic lands, although when 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa passed through 


